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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE BEGGARS. 

It was still dark when Jemmy awoke with the 
cold, and drew up to his mother for warmth. 

“J’m so cold, mother! Are you cold, too?” 

Cold? The mother’s breast was like stone. 
The little frame that touched it started back. 

“You are almost’ frozen, mother. Will we 
freeze to death ?” 

No answer. 

“How sound you sleep, mother! I can’t sleep, 
I'm so cold.” 

Still no answer; and the boy lay silent, grow- 
ing colder all the time. It was still early when 
he rose, and put on his tattered clothes. 

“May I kindle a little fire?” he asked. 

Still no answer, and he waited, crawling close 
to the wall, where a few rays of golden sunlight 
fell. 

“] wish mother would wake up. I do wish she 
would,” he'whispered. And then he chid himself, 
for when his mother slept she was not in pain, 

A whole hour must have passed. The sunlight 
had left the wall, and for some time Jemmy had 
been trying to keep himself from thinking how 
cold he was by setting back the stool, piling up 
his little sister’s blocks, picking up her torn pa- 


pers, and in other ways tidying up the forlorn | 


room. Then little Susan began a low wail in the 
bed beside her mother. 

“Hush, Susy! don’t cry ! 
Jemmy, softly, going to her. 

Susy still wailed, and flung herself upon her 
mother’s neck. 

“Don’t, Susy! Lie still if you can, and when 
mother wakes up she’ll let me make you a little 
bright fire, and get you some good breakfast.” 

The little girl glanced at her mother’s livid face, 
and'put out her arms to her brother. 

“T want to go to you, Jemmy.” 

The boy received her tenderly, dressed her in 
her little slip, and, wearied out with waiting, went 
up to the bed to see if his mother had not waked. 
What made him think of death then? She was 
dead, He knew she was. She would never wake 
again. Drap! That was why she was so cold. 
A great chill, a horror shook the boy’s limbs; he 
could not speak; he could but just move, and 
going to Susy, hugged her in his arms, and laid 
his cheek to her’s till the big, choking sobs began 
to come, and he was afraid his tears would fall 
upon her, and she would begin to cry. 

“Sit down on the floor, now, Sissy, and I'll 
take good care of you,” he said, and wrapped his 
mother’s gown around her naked arms and feet. 

“T've got a penny that I begged, Sissy, and if 
you'll sit still till I come back I'll bring you some 
milk. Will you sit very still?” 

The little sister smiled and nodded, and Jemmy 
left her to fulfil his promise. 

A few drops of milk! A penny’s worth of 
milk! was that all the two children were to have 
to break their fast? Jemmy looked sharply along 
the gutters as he went to see if he could find a 
crust of bread, a bitten apple, or a mouldy 
orange, but he found none. He went to the 
market stall to get his sister’s milk; oranges, ap- 
ples, bread and meat, every thing there, but 


Are you cold?” said 


nothing to be given away. Not even so much as | 


ascanty breakfast for two little hungry orphans? 
No. Northat mouldy, decaying stuff? Not even 
that. There were animals that would eat it, and 
they were of more account than beggars. 

Nothing forJemmy. But Susan shall have her 
milk even if he starves, and he hurries back to 
carry it to her. 

“Sweet! isn’t it? And now you sit still while 
Igoes and gets some breakfast and a piece for 
you?” 

“I want to go.” 

“‘Won’t you stay here with mamma? The wind 
will freeze you, and the cold bricks will make 
your feet ache and sting.” 

The little thing shook her head, and her lips 


to quiver. 
“I want to go. Mamma makes me afraid. 
What makes her look so?” 


Jemmy stopped. urging her, and the little or- 
Phans went hand in hand together to hunt for a 
morsel of food. 














Where are God's storehouses? Are they far 





THE LITTLE BEGGARS. 


away? or are they empty? or are His stewards 
deaf that they do not hear the cry of want? or 
blind that they do not see the gaunt and perishing 
look of the hungry turned to them? 

Where are God’s storehouses? Wherever there 
is bread in plenty. Wherever food lies waiting 
to be eaten. All is God’s, and the poor are His 
also. Give them the food! Give it to them, 
every one of you who have it, nor dare withhold! 

Jemmy and Susy went to storehouse after 
storehouse and asked for food, and were sent 
away empty, starving. It was pitiful to see the 
half-naked, sorrow-stricken infants climbing up 
and down the cold stone cellar and basement 
ways, and all for nothing or worse. The fat, 
full-fed servants couldn’t be troubled with them, 
or they had been bidden to drive off all beggars. 

But a poor needle-woman saw them and took 
pity on them. She led them to her own door and 
fed them with great slices of bread and boiled 
meat. She was poor, but not mean and selfish; 
she had little to give, but she gave what she had; 
and the children went home saying to each other, 

‘Mother told us God would take care of us if 
we were only good. We'll be good, won't we?” 

It made Jemmy too wretched to see his moth- 
er’s white. face looking up to him from the bed 
where she had died, and he drew the quilt care- 
fully over it to hide it; still he felt the presence of 
death, and walked softly, and spoke low, and 
hushed Susy to quiet, subdued ways. 

He kindled their few splinters into a blaze, and 
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of prince more carefully, tenderly guarded that 
night than the poor corner where the orphan beg- 
gars slept in want and pain. 

Another cold, gray morning waked Jemmy from 
his sleep, but he did not move, for Susy was in his 
arms, and if he waked her she would feel her hun- 
ger. O, if the ravens would only bring them 
bread! Jemmy had now no cent with which te 
buy a drop of milk, but he remembered where 
the good needle-woman who had fed them lived, 
and thought perhaps she would give them food 
again. When Susy waked he took her little 
hand, and again they went into the street to beg. 
Pinched with cold, pinched with hunger, without 
comfort from parent or from friend other than 
God, these poor children went uncomplainingly 
and kindly together. Susy’s feet were too cold, 
and Jemmy, tender brother, lified her from the 
pavement and carried her in his arms. 

A policeman who met them, touched by this 
tenderness, stopped beside them. 

‘Where do you live, my children ?” 

Jemmy was afraid and was silent. 

“You are cold. Are you hungry, too?” 

Jemmy was still silent, but Susy nodded. 

“If you will go with me, I will give you a 
good breakfast. Will you go?” 

Susy nodded again, and the officer took her in 
his arms. 

‘‘Have you any father?” 

Susy shook her head. 

‘‘Any mother ?” 

She shook it again. 

Notwithstanding the policeman’s kind looks 
and words, Jemmy was anxious, and afraid of 
losing his little sister, and clung to the police- 
man’s coat. Susy was not afraid, but with her 
little arms crossed upon each other, and her feet 
pressed tight together to make them a little less 
cold, she sat quiet upon the officer’s arm, while 
he carried her to his home. The trusting little 


| thing looked up into the manly face that shone so 


kindly on her, and whispered, 

‘Mother said our father would take care of us 
—are you our father?” 

‘I will take care of you,” answered the officer, 
unbuttoning his coat and taking her within ite 
warm breast. 

He left the children in his entry while he found 
his wife, who was busy with her young family. 

‘The children are a great trouble and care to 
you, Mary.” 

“They are more a blessing.” 

‘‘And if God should send you others, do you 
think you would regard them the same ?” 

‘*Why not?” 

‘*Your cares would be increased.” 

“So would my blessings.” 

“Tam glad you feel and think so, Mary, for 











held Susy’s hands to it to warm them, and both 
children smiled to see the ruddy, dancing flames. 


and dismal again. The children turned to the 
mother’s bed where they had sometimes hidden 


from the cold. They could not hide there now, | at the door. 


and huddled ‘under her thin old gown. 


God has now sent you others. They are at the 


| door.” 
They were soon gone, however, and all was cold | 


The wife looked in surprise. 

‘*What do you mean, John?” 

“God has sent us other children and they are 
Shall I bring them in?” 

“Why, of course, John. Why did you wait to 


*‘Let’s burn the blocks, Susy,” suggested Jem- | ask me?” and the little woman ran to the door, 


my. 

“I don’t want my blocks burned,” answered 
the little thing. 

“They'll make such another pretty fire to warm 
~.” 

The child was persuaded, and gave up her only 
playthings for a little fire. 

Hunger came again, and the children again 
begged. Then came night. Where should they 
sleep? What should they do? They knew no 
one of whom they could ask help. The other oc- 
cupants of the building where they had shelter 
were low foreigners, whose speech they could 
not understand, and whom they had been taught 
to avoid. They could not sleep beside the corpse 
which lay in their only bed. It was too cold. 
Besides, it was wrapped in the solemnity of death, 
and filled them with an oppressive awe. They 
curled close into the corner farthest from it, and 
covered with nothing but the old gown, sunk to 
sleep in each other’s arms; and God and the 
angels watched them through ghe thick darkness, 
and the sight, though sad, was beautiful, for the 
love the children had to each other. No coueh 


| and taking the orphans by the hand, hurried them. 
| to the fire. 

Susy was ready to laugh at sight of such a 
great red heap of coals, and Jemmy’s doubts.and 
suspicions seemed to die away in its warmth. 
Hot food was brought in and the ehildren ate tilt 
they were satisfied. 

“Ought I not to be a father to them as much: 
as if my blood flowed in their veitis. Is not their 
need as strong a claim?” said the officer to his. 
wife. 

‘Surely, John, and I will be their mother as- 
truly as if I had fed them from my own life,” 
answered the kind-hearted woman. 

‘“Will you stay with me and let me be your fa- 
ther?” the officer asked the boy. 

“If my little sister stays,” 

‘‘And she will stay if you do. So all is settled. 
Now show me where you have been living?” 

Jemmy led the way to the wretched garret 
where his mother’s corpse still lay unburied. 

As he opened the door the officer recognized’ 
the form of a person in the bed before him and 
turned for an explanation. He saw. that the child: 
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was weeping, and was silent. Going to the bed, | 
he laid back the quilt from the face of the dead. 

- What asight! A young, and pretty, and delicate | 
woman, with the look of starvation stamped on, 
every feature. Starved to death in the great, 


city where were thousands upon thousands of| Would not venture to attempt, filial piety excited | 


God’s storehouses, thousands upon thousands of | 
His stewards whom He had bidden to give her] 
food! starved to death by little and little, but | 
none the less surely, all the more painfully | 
starved ! 
Two great drops fell from the officer's eyes. 
‘Is it your mother, my son?” 
Jemmy faintly answered, ‘‘Yes, sir,” and| 
sobbed aloud. | 
‘*We will bury her,” said the officer, smoothing | 
back her disordered hair, trying to close her stif- | 
fened eyelids and laying her arms upon her} 
breast. 
As he went back with Jemmy to his new home 
and new mother, the child looked earnestly into | 
his face and asi#ed, ‘*Will you really be my father | 
and my little sister’s too?” 
**T really will.” | 
‘Mother said God would take care of us if we 
were good.” 
**And I hope you will always remember and be- 
lieve her words, my little son,” answered the| 
officer, with a breaking voice. 2 1 Mie 


—_———_+o+—_ —_ 
A YOUNG HERO. 


A great many years ago there lived a little boy 
in Ireland of the name of Volney Beckner, whose 
heroic conduct deserves to be commemorated, as 
a model for young persons. Volney was born at 
Londonderry, in 1784; his father having been a 
fisherman of that place, and so poor that he did 
not possess the means of giving his son a regular 
school education. What young Volney lost in 
this respect was in some measure compensated by 
his father’s instructions at home. These instruc- 
tions chiefly referred to a sea-faring life, in which 
generosity of disposition, courage in encounter- 
ing difficulties, and a readiness of resource on all 
occasions, are the well-known characteristics. 

While yet a mere baby his father taught him 
to move and guide himself in the middle of the 
waves, even when they were most agitated. He 
used to throw him from the stern of his boat into 
the sea, and encourage him to sustain himself by 
swimming, and only when he appeared to be 
sinking did he plunge in to his aid. In this way 
young Volney Beckner, from his very cradle, was 
taught to brave the dangers of the sea, in which, 
in time, he moved with the greatest confidence. 
At four years of age he was able to swim a dis- 
tance of three or four miles after his father’s ves- 
sel, which he would not enter till completely 
fatigued ; he would then catch a rope which was 
thrown to him, and, clinging to it, mount safely 
to the deck. 

When Volney was about nine years of age, he 
was placed apprentice in a merchant ship, in 
which his father appears to have sometimes sailed, 
and in this situation he rendered himself exceed- 
ingly useful. In tempestuous weather, when the 
wind blew with violence, tore the sails, and made 
the timbers creak, and while the rain fell in tor- 
rents, he was not the last in manceuvring. The 
squirrel does not climb with more agility over the 
loftiest trees than did Volney along the stays and 
gail-yards. When he was at the top of the high- 
est masts, even in the fiercest storm, he appeared 
as little agitated as a passenger stretched on a| 
hammock. ‘The little fellow, also, was regardless 
of ordinary toils and privations. To be fed with| 
biscuit broken witha Pratchet, sparingly moistened 








tented themselves with firing off several muskets, | 


with little effect; and the animal, lashing the sea ‘‘to be very quiet, while I go out and make mam- ing feeling by the sudden appearance of two very 
with his tail, and opening his frightful jaws, was | 


just about to seize his prey. 


In this terrible extremity, what strong men) 


a child to execute. Little Volney armed himself 
with a broad and pointed sabre; he threw himself 


into the sea; then, diving with the activity of a} 
fish, he slipped under the arimal, and stabbed his | 


sword into his body, up to the hilt. Thus sud- 


his assailant, who attac 
plunges of his weapon. 
It was a heart-rending spectacle! On one side, 
the agonized father trembling for his little girl, 
who seemed devoted to destruction; on the other, 
a generous mariner exposing his life for a child 
not his own; and here, the whole crew full of 
breathless anxiety as to the result of an encounter 


ed him with repeated 


in which their young shipmate exposed himself to 
an almost inevitable death, to divert it from his 
father! 

The combat was too unequal, and no refuge re- 
mained but in a speedy retreat. A number of 
ropes were quickly thrown out to the father and 
the son, and they each succeeded in seizing one. 
They were hastily drawn up. Already they were 
several feet above the surface of the water. Al- 
ready cries of joy were heard. 

‘‘Here they are! here they are! They are 
saved!” Alas, no! They were not saved! At 
least one victim was to be sacrificed to the rest. 
Enraged at seeing his prey about to escape him, 
the shark plunged to make a vigorous spring; 
then issuing from the sea with impetuosity, and 
darting forward like lightning, with the sharp 
teeth of his frightful mouth the monster tore 
asunder the body of the intrepid and generous 
boy while suspended in the air. Only a part of 
the noble little Volney’s lifeless body was drawn 
up to the ship, while his father and the fainting 
child in his arms were saved! 

Thus perished, at the early age of twelve years 
and some months, this brave and hopeful young 
sailor, who so well deserved a better fate. When 
we reflect on the generous action he performed 
in saving the life of his father and the poor little 
girl who was a stranger to him, at the expense of 
his own, we are surely entitled to place his name 
in the very first rank of heroes. But the deed 
was not alone glorious from its immediate conse- 
quences. As an example, it deserves to live to 
the latest generation, while the present relation 
of it cannot fail to incite the young to the com- 
mission of generous and praiseworthy actions. 
When pressed by emergencies, let them cast aside 
all selfish considerations, and remember the hero- 
ism of the Irish sailor boy—Volney Beckner.— 
Chambers’ Journal. *» 
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Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 

——_+oo—_—_——_ 


ANNIE’S BEAUTY. 


‘‘She is such a beautiful child !” 

The lady who made the remark was visiting at 
Mrs. Arthur’s—Annie’s mother—and had noted 
the fairy grace of the child with pleasant surprise. 
She did not see the impropriety of thus alluding 


i 


| denly assailed and deeply wounded, the shark | 
| quitted the track of his prey and turned against | 


| 


with muddy water, full of worms, to be half-cov-| to it in her presence, and the flattery brought a 
ered with a garment of coarse cloth, to take some deeper flush to Annie’s cheek, and a look of grat- 
hours of repose stretched ona plank, and to be| jfied vanity lurked in her sparkling eye. Danger- 
suddenly awakened at the moment when his sleep | ous pride it was that was thus early filling the 
was the soundest, such was the life of Volney ;| tender little heart. 
and yet he enjoyed a robust constitution. He! «Every one calls me beautiful,” she thought, 
never caught cold, he never knew fear, nor any assing slowly—very slowly—before the long 
of the diseases springing from pampered appetites; French mirrors, and noting with secret delight 
= a ee Pe 4 the = og, Rage = “_¥ Weg Be 
Cc 8 the c ° gooc mper, an ity 1t mus e to bea ark and freckled, like 
the trustworthiness of Volney Beckner, that, at | Susy Dean !” 
his twelfth year, he was judged worthy of promo-| She went out in a very complacent frame of 
tion in the vessel, and of receiving double his! mind, and met her lame brother, Willie, on the 
former pay. The captain of the ship on board| stairs. 
which he served cited him as a model to the other! ‘+Please carry me to the top, Annie ?” he plead- 
boys. He did not even fear to say once, in the! ed, wearily, ‘‘they are so long and steep !” 
presence of his whole crew, ‘‘If this little man| She took him up ungraciously, ‘How you muss 
continues to conduct himself with so much valor! my dress,” she said, carrying him roughly along, 
and prudence, I have no doubt of his attaining a\ ‘and don’t hug me so. I declare, you have 
place much above that which I occupy. | dragged my curls all out,” and she put him down 
Little Volney was very sensible to the praises | quickly, and left him standing in the hall, great 
that he so well deserved. Although deprived of| tears forming in the sorrowful eyes. 
the advantages of a liberal education, the general| ‘Annie, look in my work-box and find the scis- 
instructions he had received, and his own experi-| sors,” said her eldest sister. 
ence, had opened his mind, and he aspired, by his| ‘I can't! I am going out with mamma, and 
conduct, to win the esteem and affection of those! must curl my hair over again.” 
about him. He was always ready and willing to| ‘Well, you are very disobliging. I will get 
assist his fellow-sailors, and, by his extraordinary | the scissors myself.” 
activity, saved them in many dangerous emergen-| ‘Mrs. Simms told mamma I was beautiful, and 
cies. An occasion at length arrived in which the | I want to look my best, to go out with them.” 
young sailor had an opportunity of performing! ‘You little stuck-up thing! You grow more 
one of the most gallant actions on record. | disagreeable every day. Beautiful, indeed !” and 
‘ ae ~~ to = a es ores elder sister resumed her sewing in scornful 
ound to Port-au-Prince, in France, and this| silence. 
voyage his father was on board. Among the| Annie’s ‘‘beauty” was more than skin deep; it 
passengers wae a little girl, daughter of a rich! reached clear into her heart, and was of that type 
American merchant; she had slipped away from | which withers every fair and good thing in its 
= 1 = _ a See — emg 4 he a vanity, pe = et 
e cabin, an ck, , while she | where else ha m peace and purity, and bade 
wort on the pa Nea of waters around, a sud-/ fair to destroy itself by an overgrowth of frowns 
en heaving of the ship caused her to become) and wrinkles. 
dizzy, and she fell over the side of the vessel into) Let us take a peep at ‘poor Susy Dean.” 
the sea. The father of Volney perceiving the pd what a bright, pretty sitting-room, with a 
accident, darted after her, and in five or six profusion of flowers and children’s toys, and chil- 
strokes hing a oe by the _. ber a — aay I mn playfal — with 
the other held the child to his breast, Beckner| be under the control of some one who talks to 
. e some one who 8 
perceived, at a distance, a shark advancing di-' them very kindly, and whom they obey at once, 
rectly towards him. He called out for assistance. | with pleasant faces. * We should know this little 
The danger was pressing. Every one ran on'girl, by Annie's description, “all dark and) 
deck, but no one dared to go farther. They con- freckled,” but with a face all sunshine and peace. | 
. 











“‘Now, promise me, children,” she says, kindly, | were all speedily relieved from this very distress. 


ma’s tea. Richard shall play ‘monitor,’ and you | large and bony oxen!” 
will all mind him.” 

“Yes! yes!” echo the little ones, *‘but don't be | 
gone long, Susy.” 

‘‘How refreshing this tea is,” remarked the in- 
valid mother, dolaking the exhilarating beverage, 
‘‘and you have taken so much pains with the 
toast. You are a good nurse, Susy, and a good 
little daughter.” 

Tears of pleasure welled into Susy’s eyes, and 
the few words repaid her for all the sacrifice she 
made in constantly doing for others. 

A few days later, Susy entered her mother’s 
room with a very surprised countenance. ‘‘O, 
mamma,” she said, ‘I have just heard such a 
strange story, and it is quite true. Last night 
Mrs. Arthur's house was robbed, and all the plate 
and jewelry stolen !” 

‘*Why, Susy, how did it happen?” 

‘That is the worst of it! They say it was all 
through poor Annie. ‘There was a strange wo- 
man came there, when the family were away ex- 
cept Annie, and she praised her beauty so much, 
and said so many foolish things that Annie 
thought must be true, about such an elegant 
house and such fine clothes, that she took her all 
through the house, and showed her every thing, 
and that night the woman knew how to get in, 
and took Mrs. Arthur’s watch, and May’s and 
Annie’s necklace and pin, and all the silver! I 
do pity poor Annie !” 

“She needs to be pitied,” said Mrs. Dean, 
gravely, ‘‘and prayed for. I hope this will teach 
her the value of flattery. If her vanity in pos- 
sessing a fair skin, which she may lose any time, 
through sickness or accident, does not lead to 
greater harm than the loss of a few personal 
jewels, she may be thankful. There are jewels 
of far more value, lying dim and uncared for, un- 
der the mere semblance of beauty.” 


+or 


A CHINESE DINNER. 

A writer in the Ladies’ Repository gives an ac. 
count of a visit to Pekin, and thus describes q 
dinner to which he was invited by one of the dig. 
nitaries of that city : 


“The mandarin received me with exquisite po- 
liteness. He is a man of about forty years of 
age, of great corpulence and ruddy complexion— 
characteristic signs of beauty among the Chinese, 
He wore a magnificent robe of silk, on which, 
over the breast, was embroidered a large phenix: 
on his cap was a transparent blue stone, which in. 
dicated his rank; namely, the third class of 
mandarins. After a thousand reciprocal compli- 
ments, of which I became very tired, my host pre- 
sented me to several of his relatives, who also 
overwhelmed me with their politeness; then he 
introduced me, with great ceremony, to the 
dining-room, which was illuminated with immense 
colored lanterns, representing a multitude of fig- 
ures. Here, as elsewhere, my dear friend, grest 
dinners are really a laborious task; I do not 
speak of the inconvenience of using the chopsticks 
as one soon becomes accustomed to these, but the 
quantity and composition of their dishes really 
frighten a European stomach. They served us 
with at least, ten courses, and a multitude of 
dishes of which one might seek in vain for the 
receipt in the royal kitchen. First, the famous 
soup made of the beehe-de-mer, or nests of the 
swallow-fish; then some stewed pigeon’s eggs, 
some fricasseed frogs, dried worms, salted cater. 
pillars, stag’s sinews with rice, shark’s fins sea- 
soned with some soy of Japan or essence of mille- 
pedes, pheasants and partridges, all cut up into 
small pieces and served in porcelain saucers; 
finally, for dessert, a prodigious quantity of 
sweetmeats, pastry, and delicious conserves. In 
spite of the reiterated invitations of my host, I 
ate as little as possible, and it was well for me, 
If my appetite had been as strong and as freely 
indulged as that of the other guests you would 
have heard on the following day that a European 
missionary had died in China, not as a glorious 
martyr, but as a victim of indigestion.” 





—_—__+o+—______ 


THE LITTLE SUNBEAM. 


A little sunbeam in the sky 
Said to itself, ene day, 
“I'm very small, but why should I 
Do nothing else but play? 
I'll go down to the earth and see 
If there is any use for me.” 


The violet beds were wet with dew, 
Which filled each heavy cup; 
The little sunbeam darted through, 
And raised their blue heads up. 
They smiled to s:e it, and they lent 
The morning breeze their sweetest scent. 





A SCHOOL STORY. 


One day when I was quite young, my teacher 
told me that we, my schoolmates and myself, were 
about to take a long journey, and that we might 
— ourselves for it. We were highly de- 

ighted at the thought of a journey, but our teach- 

er began to inform us that the road over which 
he was about to guide us was a rough and thorny 
one, and that there would be many rugged, pre- 
cipitous cliffs, over which we would have to climb, 
so that we might often become wearv before we 
arrived at our journey’s end. In fact, he said 
that the road, nearly the whole of the way, was 
directly up the side of a mountain, and the name 
of this mountain was the ‘Science of Grammar.” 
However, we were quite anxious to get started, 
as young people usually are to set about some- 
thing new. 

At last our arrangements were all completed, 
and we were fairly started on our journey. The 
road seemed very pleasant indeed, and by no 
means difficult the first few days of our journey. 
We almost felt inclined to laugh at our teacher 
for arousing our fears when we thought there was 
nothing to fear. 

The first person whom we met worthy of note 
was Mrs. Noun, a very fine lady, whose appear- 
ance was quite ag, ees, and we liked her 
very much. She entertained us very agreea- 
bly during our stay with her, and she also intro- 
duced us to her niece, Miss Pronoun, who was 
ooo menen Renee to chase. considerably younger than her aunt, but we 
Wil be « little sundeass too, ‘ thought her equally pleasant and interesting. 

- Mrs. Noun always had a name for everything, 


and when any one was talking she was sure to 
AN INCIDENT AT BULL RUN. 


keep punting, in some name, except when her 

A soldier who fought and was taken prisoner| niece, Miss Pronoun, would stop her by speaking 
in the first Bull Run battle tells this thrilling| herself. But they seldom quarrelled, for Mrs. 
story : 


A mother, ‘neath a shady tree, 
Had left her babe asleep; 

It woke and cried; but when it spied 
The little sunbeam peep 

fo slily in with glance so bright, 

It laughed and chuckled with delight. 


On, on it went; it might not stay. 
Now through a window small 
It poured its glad but tiny ray, 
And danced upon the wall. 
A pale voung face looked up to meet 
The sunbeam she had watched to greet. 


And now away beyond the sea 
The merry sunbeam went. 
A ship was on the waters free, 
From home and country sent; 
But sparkling in the sunbeam's play, 
The blue waves curled around her way. 


But there was one who watched them there, 
Whose heart was full of pain; 
She gazed, and half forgot her care, 
And hope came back again; 
She said, “The waves are full of glee; 
Then there may yet be joy for me!” 


And so it travelled to and fro, 
And glanced and danced abont; 
And not a door was shut, I know, 
To keep the sunbeam out; 
But ever, as it touched the earth, 
it woke up happiness and mirth. 


I may not tell the history 
Of all that it could do; 
But I tell this, that you may try 
To be a sunbeam too. 
‘“*A sunbeam too!” perhaps you say; 
Yes, 1 am very sure you may. 


For loving words, like sunbeams, will 
Dry up a falling tear, 

And loving deeds will often help 
A broken heart to cheer. 





Noun never said a word when her niece began to 
talk, and seemed to think that what she said was 
just right, any way. Mrs. Noun was sometimes 
very proper when she talked, while at other times 
she was decidedly common. At first we could 
hardly account for her being so particular at 
times, and then, again, not caring how she ex- 
pressed herself. 

There was another individual, a young lady, 
whom they called Miss Adjective, She, we 
thought must be very lonely, being related to no 
one in the world excepting Mrs. Noun; but she 
seemed to exercise considerable influence over 
her relative, and restricted her very much. We 
were all well pleased with the Noun family, and 
regretted leaving them; but our guide was im- 
placable, and obliged us to proceed on our 
journey. 

The next person we encountered was Mr. 
Verb. Heis a person whose character was not 
easily read, but we heartily disliked him from the 
first. He was scarcely ever idle, but always 
busy. He was ever changing his tactics. Some- 
times he was very irregular in his habits—though 
quite as often regular—and although usually 
active, we found him very passive at. times; but 


“It was towards evening when a portion of our 
company was detached to scour the woods, and 
rout any of the enemy who might be lying in am- 
bush in the vicinity of our forces. With consid- 
erable difficulty we pushed our way through the 
tall trees and still more annoying undergrowth of 
tangled bushes and rank weeds. We had scarce 
proceeded a mile before the advance could dis- 
tinctly hear, not a great distance off, the approach 
of some forces,—we could plainly hear the dead 
branches crackling beneath their heavy tread. 
We prepared to give them as warm a reception as 
it would be unexpected. The captain gave us the 
signal to lie down, and to keep the strictest si- 
lence, which command we obeyed to the letter, 
each man prostrating himself on the ground, with 
his gun to his shoulder, his finger on the trigger, 
and his eyes intently fixed on the woods before 
him. The silence was so perfect that nothing 
could be heard but the heavy tread of the ad- 
vancing foe. Our breathing nearly ceased ; but 
our hearts beat almost audibly, so exciting was 
that moment of suspense, for no one could tell 
what the next minute would bring forth, or which 
of us would ever again see his comrades and| this was when Miss Preposition was telling him 
friends. I whispered to my comrade the wish | how closely he was related to Mrs. Noun—forlwe 
that if I fell, and he escaped, he would send what | had not been acquainted with him long before we 
little personal property I had about me to my | found out that he always agreed with everything 
wife, in Connecticut, and inform her that my last} Mrs. Noun might say. If she chose to be singu- 
thoughts were about her and my last breath for |lar, he was sure to act very singular, too, and 
my country. He seemed to be too intent to do| when she talked about others he was sure to 
more than nod his head in a manner that indi-! talk about them in the same manner; hence, you 
cated his extreme uncertainty of ever being able! see, they agreed very well. But he was 80 
to bear my message. changeable it seemed almost impossible to 

“We soon saw the trees begin to sway and shake. | become acquainted with him. He had six differ- 
It was a moment never to be forgotten! It| ent modes which he would assume at will, and it 
seemed as if I could not have lived ugh an- | was sometimes very difficult to tell which one he 








other minute of such intense excitement; but we ' was in. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





a . 





Mr. Verb had a son whom he called Adverb. 
uite as incomprehensible as his fa- 

is disposition was somewhat like 
that of his parent, and he was a little inclined to 


He was not 
ther, though 


be strange. However, we liked him quite well. 
Whenever he spoke it was usually to tell how his 
father had done something, or when he was going 
aon once in a while. Occasionally he ad- 
dressed & word to the friendless little Adjective, 
and it must be confessed that he was not entirely 
insensible to her many fascinating charms. 

Miss Preposition lived hard by, whose great 
hobby it was to let other people know whom 
they were related to. She did not seem to care 
about getting married herself, but was ever busy 
making matches, and was never so happy as when 
thus employed from Mr. Verb to Mrs. Noun, and 
back from Mrs. Noun to Mr. Verb. 

We formed an agreeable acquaintance with an 
old maid—Miss Interjection, I believe they called 
her. She is always fidgeting, and ever ready 
with her ‘“O! Alas!’ Dear me! How can you!” 
etc., and she declared that the last thing agitated 
her nerves exceedingly, 


Then there was little Conjunction, a poor 


orphan, who had no relation living. She was 
kept constantly employed carrying messages from 
one person to another, and also to conduct travel- 
jers through the short route. We almost felt pity 
for her lonely orphanage, but she ever seemed 
cheerful and happy. : 

We did not form any more acquaintances dur- 
ing our journey, but were kept busy studying the 
characters, and: the relation to each other, of those 


whom we have mentioned. But I think I will not 


give any further description of our journey at this 
time, but will simply say that we fully endorsed 
the sentiments of our teacher, before we arrived 


at the top of the hill called the Science of 


Grammar. 


44> 


“THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 


The ten commandments and the moral teach- 
ings of the Bible can reach the hearts of the 





weakest. Many a ‘‘smart” lad or miss of our ac- 


quaintance has proved to be far less conscientious 
than the little half-idiot servant boy Billy: 


There once lived a young boy whose name was 
Billy Jones. Billy was foolish. When spoken 
tohe would either stare or laugh in a silly man- 


ner. 
One day he had been sent to the Grange with 


a message to his sister. As he passed under the, 


kitchen window he saw in the grass something 
shining, and picked it up. It was a silver spoon, 
such as the poor fellow had never handled before. 
He knew little, but enough to see how much 
ticher would his hard working father be made by 


this; but the poor lad had in his heart the fear of 


God, that fear which keeps us from sin. 

He put the spoon in his coat sleeve, for his 
pocket was not deep enough to hide it entirely, 
ind walked in. After having given his message, 
te added that he must see the lady. They all 
wre surprised, for he always had seemed afraid 
iftheir master and mistress. His look, too, was 
# strange that the good-natured servants gath- 
eed around him; but to all their inquiries as to 
vhat ailed him he only answered by repeating 
lis request, and as soon as unobserved, he made 
lis way to the parlor, where there was company. 

The sight of so many strangers made his heart 
beat fast; but on he went, intent upon returning 
toits owners what he had found. At last Mrs. 
Graham saw him, when she exclaimed, in astonish- 
went, though kindly, 

“Well, my boy, what do you want to-day ?” 

Billy approached her, and pulling the spoon 
wutof his coat sleeve, put it in her hands, re- 
pating, slowly, 

“THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 


+> 
or 


BATTLE WITH AN EAGLE. , 


Some years ago, in Scotland, an active dad 
tuned Monroe, stimulated by the rewards offered 
bya farmers’ society, determined to attempt rob- 
bing an eagle’s nest in his neighborhood, which 
‘peared to him comparatively easy of access. 
took no attendant with him, that he might 
tive all the money to himself, and set about 
fcaling the rock alone. Holding on like a cat, by 
— of the rock, and some roots of ivy, he 
d mounted to within a few yards of the nest, 
tnd was on the point of reaching it when the 
male eagle came home, bearing a young lamb 
nher talons. Instantly, when she saw the in- 
mder, she dropped her game, made a rapid 
eel and attacked him, onroe had no firm 
upport for his feet, and was obliged to hold with 
ne hand by a root of ivy. The eagle fixed one 
on in his shoulder and the other in his cheek, 
id thus commenced the battle. Monroe had but 
nue hand free; to quit his hold of the ivy was to 
usure @ fall of one hundred feet. In these cir- 
imstances of peril his presence of mind did not 
orstke him. He remembered a little knife in 
" Yest pocket ; this he reached, opened it with 
teeth, and with it attacked, in his turn, the 
Mgle, unable to extricate her talons from his 
thes and flesh; and stabbed and cut her about 
throat till he killed her. He did not care to 
ry the adventure further, but descended, with- 
“waiting for the return’ of the other eagle, 
unt and half blind with his own blood. It is 
“wal years ago; but he.carries the marks of the 

's talons in his face and shoulder to this day. 

Companion. 
























CULDIT BE MARRIED IN RICHMOND. 


Justenia Gerad, a quadroon of rather prepos- 
mde appearance, sooner than marry in Rich- 
'd, where the laws refused to recognize the 
i wess of the compact, fled with her be- 
.-« tO our fines, where they artived’ after 
‘8 concealed themselves many days, trav- 

many nights, and, waded through cold 


it, though he had a strange way of talking | 


streams of water up to their necks. A short time 
before leaving rebeldom, she, with a number of 
others of the F. F. V. colored people, was ar- 
rested and .confined in prison for three days for 
attending the wedding of a friend in the country, 
and only escaped the disgrace of stripes at the 
public whipping-post through the earnest aid of 
counsel, pleading that they were assembled upon 
a white man’s plantation. 
¥ 





FUNERAL CUSTOMS IN NORWAY. 
A writer in an English magazine for the young, 
in a recent letter from Norway, says: 


As we went through a street in Christiana we 
saw the pavement strewed with evergreens. We 
were told chat a judge was dead, and was to be 
buried that day, and that twigs and branches of 
trees scattered on the ground were a sign of 
mourning. We waited till the procession came 
up. The hearse was an open car, festooned with 
evergreens, and in the centre lay the coffin, on 
which were beautiful garlands of fresh-gathered 
flowers. Two little boys were the chief mourners, 
and then followed about a hundred gentlemen, 
many of them in robes of office. At the gates of 
the c2metery a band of twenty boys headed the 
procession, and immediately commenced a wild, 
weird, melancholy chant, which they sang in 
parts very creditably. As soon as the company 
arrived at the grave the coffin was lowered with- 
out any ceremony. Then a priest, in a black 
robe and a large white frill, which the Lutheran 
clergymen still wear, delivered an extempore ad- 
dress. Although we could not understand it, we 
could tell by his impassioned eloquence, and by 
the emotion of the bystanders, that it was very 
beautiful, and when he stooped at the edge of the 
grave and uttered’ the ‘‘farves” there were few 
who had dry eyes. The boys then recommenced 
their chanting, and when all the followers had 
shaken hands with the representatives of the fam- 
ily of the deceased, and the priest, the whole cer- 
emony was over, and the company dispersed. 
In walking through the cemetery we were struck 
to see that nearly every grave had a seat beside 
it, intended for sorrowing relatives to come and 
sit beside their friends who had gone to the land 
that is very far off, and on nearly every grave 
there were bouquets of fresh-gathered flowers. 


FORBEARANCE. 


The very best way to revenge an injury is to 
do a kindness; this is our Saviour’s rule, and 
it seldom or never fails. A good story in proof of 
this is told of the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh. 
A dispute arose in a coffee-house between Sir 
Walter and a young man on a trivial point, and 
the latter, losing his temper, spat in the face of 
the veteran. Sir Walter, instead of running him 
through the body, as many would have done, 
coolly took out his handkerchief, wiped his face, 
and said, 

“Young man, if I could as easily wipe from my 
conscience the stain of killing you as I can this 
spittle from my face, you should not live another 
minute.” 

The young man immediately begged Sir Wal- 
ter’s pardon.—Exachange. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE BABY ASTRONOMERS. 


“Where moon? Where moon?” 
The youngest baby said, 

As with the sun 
He rose from off his bed. 


“Why, don't you know?” 

Said Frank, with hearty shout, 
“Why, don't you know? 

You see, it’s been blowed out!” 





BOYS WHO THINK, AND BOYS WHO 
DON’T THINK. 


“T didn’t think,” said a smart-looking boy, one 
day, as he stood, with downcast eyes, in the pres- 
ence of a grave-looking gentleman. 
~**¥You didn't think, eh? Then I am ruined be- 
cause you are @ THOUGHTLESS boy. You may 
go, sir,” replied the gentleman, in a tone of voice 
which expressed both sorrow and sternness. 

The boy silently left the room. He, too, seemed 
sad, and a tear glistened in the corner of his eye. 
What is the matter? What has he done? I 
will tell you. 

He was an apprentice. His trade was that of a 
carpenter, It had been a part of his duty to 
light the fire in the shop half an hour before the 
men came to work. One cold, windy morning 
he lighted the fire as usual; but, in doing so, he 
eft a shaving burning outside the door of the 
stove. It was only oNr shaving. He didn't 
THINK it would do any harm, because it was only 
a LITTLE shaving. But a puff of wind from be- 
neath the door of the shop blew the shaving on 
to the floor. Thereit set fire to another shaving; 
the fire spread, unperceived by the boy, until it 
reached a pile of shavings, and blazed up into 
the room. Then he started and tried to put it 
out, But he was too late. It was beyond his 
control. He rushed out, shouted, ‘‘Fire!” and 
alarmed the people. They came, but could not 
save the shop. It was burned down, and its 
owner, not being insured, was ruined. 

He was ruined because that boy DIDN'T THINK. 





“I LOVE HIM ’CAUSE HE LOVES ME 80.” 
Hattie was, a very little girl, and only three 
years old, but she loved to talkias well as if shé 
were six times that age. She talked agreat deal, 
-and everybody seemed interested in what she 
said. She would tell all about the flowers, the 
trees, and the chickens, and how'the dog ran 








away from home and fighted with other big dogs; 


. 





and got hurt. Or she would say her dolly had 
been a very naughty girl, and had run out to play 
when her mother told her not to, and so she fell 
down in the dirt, and spoiled her pretty dress, 
and scratcbed her face and made it bleed! 

But she was most eloquent when talking about 
her paand ma. When asked how much she loved 
them, she would sometimes say, ‘tA whole apron 
fall,” gathering up her little white apron to show 
what a large quantity of love it would hold. At 
another time she would say, ‘I love them cents 
of dollars!” For—baby though she was—she 
had found that everybody set a high value upon 
money, though she had yet to learn that true love 
is — all price, and cannot be bought for 
gold. i 
One day when she had been talking about her 
‘dear pa,” some one asked her why she loved 
him so? The child looked puzzled for a moment, 
but on his repeating the qnestion, answered, 

‘I love him ’cause he loves me so?” 

Do you think she could have given a better 
reason than that for loving her pa? Her artless 
reply set me to thinking of a dear Friend we all 
have, who loves us very dearly. Shall I tell you 
His name? It is Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 
How many of you have given your young hearts 
to Him, and are able to say, ‘‘We love Him be- 
cause He first loved us?”—S. S. Missionary. 








t@ FOR THROAT DISORDERS AND COUGHS .—Brown’'s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHKS are offered with the fullest in 


fia. 


DR. POLAND’S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND! 
The Great and Popular Remedy for 


COLDS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP 
AND WHOOPING COUGH. 


Curnrs GRAVEL, AND ALL Kipney DIsEasEs. 


There have been many severe cases in Boston and vicinit 
cured by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, which can be referre 
to. Itis a reliable and speedy cure for the Gravel. 

This medicinal preparation did not originate in an effort to = 
up an article to SELL. Undoubtedly very many of the popular 
nostrums of the day were started for that purpose, and some 
have given their proprietors vast wealth. Not so with the White 
Pine Compound. 

In the winter of 1854-5, Dr. J. W. POLAND, then of Goffstown 
Centre, N. H., compounded a small quantity of medicine for a 
member of his tamily who was afflicted with a disagreeable irri- 
tation of the throat. Knowing that White Pine Bark was useiul 
in cases of inflammation, he made that the BAsis of his article. 
It was necessary to combine the Bark with other ingredients, to 
modify its action as an astringent. Of course it was an erperi- 
ment. It would not injure—it might do good. The result was 
most surprising. A permanent cure was effected within a week, 
and there has been no return of the difficulty for nine years, 
though it was of long standing. 

A second small quantity was prepared for a lady who had a 
bad cough, and had raised some blood, and she was cured of it. 
‘Two or three other individuals made a trial of it, and experienced 
a wonderful relief in throat difficulties. But with all these flat- 
tering results, not a thought was entertained of ever putting it on 





sale, till several months had elapsed. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apothecaries, and 


indeed from all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 
terms of White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says :— 

“I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also in aflec- 
tions of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred 
organs."’ * 

Kev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“| have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy, and can truly say I regard it as even more 





their efficacy. They have been tloroughly tested, and maintain 
the good reputation they have justly acquired. : 

These Lozenges are prepared from a highly esteemed recipe 
for alleviating BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, ASTHMA, HOARSENKSS, 
CouGus, Cops, and Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND VOCALISTS will find them bene- 
ficial in clearing the voice before speaking or singing, and re- 
Neving the throat after any unusual exertion of the vocal organs, 
having a peculigr adaptation to affections which disturb the or- 
gans of speech. Sold at 25 cents per box, by all dealers in Medi- 
cine. 9-—4w 
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LOW-PRICED PIANO-FORTE BOOKS, 
Containing Instruction, Exercises and Choice Music. 
Model School for Piano, $1,50. Winner's Perfect Guide for the 


- Piano. Designed to impart a knowledge of Piano Playing with- 


out the aid of a teacher, 75c. 


The Child's First Book for the 
Piano, 75c. 


Piano without a Master, 75c Howe's Piano, 50c. 
Woodbury’'s Piano, 50c,—each containing, in addition to instruc- 
tions, a choice collection of music. Mailed, post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
9—tf 277 Washington Street. 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


DeGrarrF, On10, June 12, 1863. 
Gentlemen,—I have used Perry Davis’ Pain Killer in my fam- 
ily for several years, and have always found it a reliable cure 
for Diarrhea and Dysentery, and I cheerfully recommend it to 
the public. Travellers cannot have by them a better friend in 
time of sudden attack of bowel complaint. 
Yours truly, J. H. Parke. 
Nors.—It should be understood that the Pain Killer is admin- 
istered internal/y as well as externally. 


Prices, 26 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 8—2w (82) 





THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 
- THE 


GG. G. 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 


CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS. 
THE 


G. G. 
HEILMI‘TEL 
WILL CURE 
CONSUMPTION IN ITS FIRST STAGES. 
and is the best Remedy for 
DIPTHERIA. 
For sale by all Druggists............ Price per Bottle, $2. 
WEEKS & POTTER, 

ae 170 Washington Strect, Wholesale Agents. 
w 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $327. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRES 


0., 
1l7—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. Itis recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers ta each bottle.. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genu- 
ine, which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
and sold generally. 3—6m 








WHAT SHALL I DO FOR THIS DREADFUL 
BURN ? 
nee Pain Killer will give immediate relief. Use it freely. 
i—2w 





KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches and 
pains that flesh is heir to. 

KHEUMATISM is caused by a stagnation of the fluids arising 
from checked perspiration—is cured by a few bottles of Kenne- 
dy’s Rheumatic Liniment. 

NEURALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

SPRAINS are caused by an over extension and a sudden re- 
action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment, equally good for man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an inflammation of the —- of the ribs—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the flesh and 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's 
Kheumatic Liniment. 

CRAMP is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudden 
stopping of the nervous fluid which prevents animal life having a 
free flow ; is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Rheumatic 


Liniment. 

SORE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are cansed by an un- 
natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- 
nedy’s Rheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you 
will be well in the morning. 

HEADACHE and THROBBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused 
Lf pressure from insensfle perspiration; is cured by a few ap- 
plications of Kennedys Rheumatic Liniment. 

WEAKNESS OF THE BACK; follow the directions in the cir- 
cular around each bottle. 

FOR AN ULCERATED SORE THROAT you 

Lini t and four t fuls of water, gdr- 


tosepntatel of the. Pp 

gle the throat twice aday. In a few days it will be well. This 

one teaspoonful will be worth a dollur to you. 
FOR NCHITIS and all in@a of the throat, ton- 

sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, you will dilute the 

ent with four or five times its bulk of water, gargle the 
throat and swallow the moisture. THis NEVER FAILS. Itis 
for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 
. Every family should havé a full su Rly for the winter. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass.— 

Price 50 cents. For sale by all Druggists. i7—1yis 


will take one 





and invaluable than ever. I have just taken the Com- 
pound for a cold, and it works charmingly." 
Rev. H. D. Hodge, of West Roland, Vt., who is also a physi- 


cian, says: 
“*L tind it (the Compound) an excellent medicine in kidney dis- 


eases,’ 

Says Mr. 8. 8. Boody, of the 14th Regiment, Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast: 

“The White Pine Compound effected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
fully substantiate this by men in this Company who thought it 
folly for him to make a trialof it. In colds and coughs, men 
leave the care of the surgeon, wh :2re treatment can be had for 
nothing, and try the Whiie Pine Compound." 

For sale by the Druggists. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
49—3m 106 Hanover Street, Boston. 


COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 








WE GUARANTEB 
Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure thé worst case of DYSPEPSIA in 
existence, and will pay 
$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga- 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & CO. 





Con’s DysprePstIA CuRE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 


Cor’s DysprEpsiaA CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 


Cor’s DysPEPsIA CURE 


CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 
Con’s DysrepstaA CuRE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 


—_— 


The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, — Havin) 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, and 
as this, my grateful acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns. 

For the last ten years, I have been afflicted with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what [ ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and I 
have otten gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COE’S DYS- 
PEPSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that | went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I had eaten in 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any- 
thing I please without pain. It is something I cannot explain, 
but I am confident that I am cured, as was he who said, ‘‘One 
thing 1 know, that whereas I was biind, now I see.” 

WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, Madison, 
Conn. 


I have used COE'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, and 
can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. 
HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 


From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never intend to 
be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dyspepsia to 
try it. PHILANDER LEWIS. 

Madison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE......0 «...$1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
C. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 


$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling in 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COB’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and not a 
single instance of its failure is known. 

0 family should be without it. It is within the reach of all, 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investment 
and thorough trial do not ‘‘back up” the above statement, the 
money will ve refunded. We say this knowing its merits, and 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in every 
household. 

Do not waste away with coughing, when 80 small an invest- 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible druggist in 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certlicates 
bat nr ty ot = . 

Bo ra everywhere. 

. - C. G. CLARK & 2. Proprietors, 


7—lyeow ew Haven, Conn. 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
‘i. CURES NEURALGIA AND TOOTH-ACHE. 





HENRIB’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 

FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLant, 

KAKALI. 
identical aration ased by all the Eastern nations 
iets Sn and Passenvation of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its lururiance color through life. 

One application keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
it fn ANy REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 


Pp 
t will the Hair from FALLING OFF,.and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beanti- 


permane t dark glossy @| rance. 
It will Remove all endruy keep the Scalp Clean, and the 


Hatr Sweet, Moist and ne, 
It contains no oil, ol, or any other tnjurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT Ig A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 





Sold 4 . Price Fifty ee. ee pet oS 
Cliff Street, New York Boston Agents— WEEK 
and GEO. C. GOODWN & CO. 15—lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, MARCH 2, 1865. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


CAT AND DOG THIEVES. 

I am not going to tell you about people steal- 
ing cats and dogs, but about a cat and a dog who 
were themselves addicted to this vice. A neigh- 
bor of mine used to be very much surprised by 
occasionally finding in a certain corner of his 
kitchen articles which none of his family could 
account for; sometimes it would be a fine beef- 
steak, at other times a chicken all ready for cook- 
ing; then, again, it might be a fine fish, or a gen- 
erous slice of ham, a portion of a loaf of bread or 
cake. At other times he would find such articles 
as a small oil lamp, a brush, or a towel; and once 
or twice a tea-cup. How these things came was 
a great mystery. In most instances owners were 
found in the neighborhood for these articles, the 
neighbors being no less surprised at their sudden 
and strange disappearance than my friend by 
their discovery. One evening I brought home a 
fine piece of salmon for supper, and laying it on 
the table, went into the shed off the kitchen, to 
split some kindlings, leaving the door a little 
open. It was a very warm evening in summer, 
and all the windows were open. Happening to 
turn round suddenly, I saw a large yellow cat on 
the window ledge eagerly eyeing my salmon. 
Without making any noise I watched his ma- 
neuvres. Looking cautiously all around, so as 
to be sure no one saw him, he jumped lightly on 
the table, seized the fish, and was out in an in- 
stant. I reached the window just in time to see 


him bear his booty into the basement window of 


my neighbor. I immediately called on Mr. 
, and informed him of the circumstance, 
when we both descended into his kitchen, and 





there in the same old corner was my piece of 


salmon uninjured. This ‘explained the whole 


mystery. Master Tom, by universal consent, was 


pronounced to be the unknown thief, and was 


accordingly transported in a bag to a vessel that 


was just about to sail for a distant port, where it 


is to be hoped he leads a more correct life. 
So much for the cat, and now for the dog. 


evening to a club, where they played cards. 
was always followed by a dog, the faithful com- 


panion of his old age, and he constantly seated 


himself in the chimney-corner, where he remained, 
to a certain extent, apart from the others. 


piece of money dropping on the floor; and every 
time the accident occurred the coin instantly dis- 
appeared. The players regarded each other with 
mistrust; each member in turn became the ob- 
ject of suspicion. At‘ last one of the party ob- 
served that at the instant when the coin happened 
to fall the attorney’s little dog pounced upon it, 
and then took refuge between the legs of his mas- 
ter. The thief was denounced and seized; his 
mouth forced open, and the stolen money found 
there. The old man was permitted to depart 
with no severer punishment than the disgrace of 
detection ; but the poor dog, the victim of his in- 
telligence and his devotion to his master, was 
pitilessly drowned. ™ 
— 
WHAT IS PETROLEUM? 

You cannot take up a newspaper now without 
seeing whole columns about petroleum. Every 
body is invited to make his fortune in a few 
days by going into the oil business. And really 
a most fortunate thing it is for our country, now 
turpentine is so dear by reason of the war, that a 
good substitute may be found by boring a hole in 
the earth in certain places, and causing petroleum 
to flow forth like water. But what is petroleum? 

The name petroleum means Rock Oil. This in- 
dicates its place in the earth. True, it flows from 
the earth, sometimes floats on ponds or lakes, 
comes out in springs, is found in some rocks, and 
is distilled from bituminous coal. It used to be 
collected on Seneca Lake and was called Seneca 
oil. The writer has some which was taken from 
that lake more than fifty years ago, and is pre- 
cisely like that from the oil regions of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and other States. Yet it is not a 
new thing—for it was known and used on the 
Eastern continent before the Christian era. It 


has excited new interest from its abundance and | 


from its new and extensive uses. Its exportation 
from our country is prodigious, a real era in the 
trade. 

Petroleum is a real chemical compound formed 
of carbon and hydrogen, or a true hydro-carbon. 
Several compounds of these elements exist to- 
gether in it. Its conversion by heat into illumi- 
nating gas is well known. This is a gaseous by- 
dro-carbon; petroleum is a liquid hydro-carbon, 
as is naptha also; and bitumen is a solid hydro- 


An 
attorney in France used to go regularly every 
He 


Very 
few of these meetings took place without some 


wells that people cannot but inquire, How is it 
roduced? Though chemists and geologists of 
high character for knowledge believe this oil re- 
sults from chemical action upon either vegetable 
or animal matter buried in the earth, or upon both; 
they have not shown its production, or what is! 
the matter acted on, and how the action is carried | 
on. All agree that it seems to be connected with 
coal fields, where were imbedded immense quan- 
tities of vegetable substance. 
A late paper contains a professed answer, and 
gives, as it supposes, the complete chemical pro- 
cess in the formation of the oil. Omitting the 
great mistakes in the chemistry, let us look at the 
process. The paper states that limestone, car- 
bonate of lime, lies below, and sandstone above, 
the oil rock; that water filters from the surface 
through the sandstone into the limestone, and that 
there the hydrogen of the water combines with the 
carbon in the limestone to form the oil, while the 
other elements pass uff; and hence the production 
of oil must be unlimited, as the substances, water 
and carbon, in the rocks, are without limit. This 
is a beautiful theory, and seems scientific in lan- 
guage. Yet chemists have never been able to 
discover or effect the union of carbon and hydro- 
gen from water and limestone, or to detect any 
action or force which would lead to such a result. 
The solution has not been given. 


The food which fed the children of Israel in 
their forty years’ journey from Egypt to Canaan 
was called manna, which means, what is it? Per- 
haps this oil may be another manna, given us to 
balance some of the evils and supply some of the 
wants occasioned by our war. At any rate it is 
a good thing, and must therefore come from the 
Giver of all good. 





VARIETY. 





A BOLD MIDDY. 


In the year 1810 a squadron of light English 
frigates and sloops blockaded Corfu. The King- 
fisher sloop was stationed off the island of Fano, 
at the entrance of the North Channel of Corfu. 
One morning, at daybreak, a fleet of trabacco- 
las, which had left Brindis the previous evening, 
was descried making for the channel. Chase was 
immediately given. The jolly-boat, manned by 
a young midshipman, a corporal of marines and 
four boys, with a musket and a few cartridges, 
was lowered down in passing, to take possession 
of the nearest vessel, which had lowered her main- 
sail, while the Kingfisher, under a crowd of sail, 
pursued the remainder in shore. 

The youngster, on nearing the stranger, saw 


holding up her finger, to keep silence. He imme- 
diately boarded, and found on looking down the 
main hatchway, that the hold was full of troops. 
To secure the hatch was but the work of a mo- 
ment, and, lowering the foresail, he put a hand 
at the helm to keep the vessel in the trough of 
the sea, thereby increasing the motion and the 
sea-sickness evidently prevailing among the troops 
below. In this situation he kept them till about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, when his ship re- 
turned, having been unsuccessful in capturing any 
of the others. His captain hailed him, and asked 
what his prize was laden with. 
‘**Troops,” was the reply. 
‘‘Why, boy, what do you mean? 
“Yes, sir.” 

‘*Hlow many ?” 

‘*] have not ventured to count them yet, sir.” 
The cutter was soon on board, and search was 
made, when the cargo was found to consist of up- 
wards of a hundred oflicers and men belonging to 
the 14th Regiment of the line, intended as a rein- 


Soldiers ?” 


men, were soon removed to the Kingfisher; 
and after a fortnight’s passage, during which the 


landed at Malta. 


AN UNEXPECTED FIRE. 


lowing anecdote : 
A certain importer of wines and ci 


centre of each. Durin 


strances of the boy in charge of the office. 
molested. 


4 


the care of a little boy was observed to e 


in, she exclaimed, 


called after ye.” 


boy’s head and gave his blessing. 


only a woman on deck, who made signs to him, bye 


forcement to the garrison of Corfu, with part of 
a surgeon's staff. The prisoners, all sturdy young 


sloop’s small crew of seventy-five officers and men 
were kept continually under arms, they were safely 


If people will smoke they should pay for it, and 
if they show a disposition to do it at somebody 
else’s expense they should be thankful to get off 
with as easy a punishment as the man in the fol- 


rs in Phil- 
adelphia keeps a private drawer well filled with 
Havanas, and has been much annoyed by the free- 
dom with which an acquaintance has been in the 
habit of appropriating them. The other day he 
had some cigars made with a fire-cracker in the 
his absence his friend 
helped himself, as usual, in spite of the remon- 
The 
consequence was an explosion and an abraised 
nose, and the private drawer will in future be un- 


WASHINGTON’S BLESSING ON A CHILD. 


During a celebration which occurred in New 
York city during the life of Washington, the 
general was present, and a Scotch nurse who had 


lift him up that he might look upon the Father of 
his Country. She was not satisfied with this, how- 
ever, and the next day, while oft walking with the 
child, she saw the general in a store, and darting 

“Please your Excellency, here’s a bairn that's 


Washington turned his benevolent face full 
upon the lad, smiled, laid his hand upon the 


n after years, the boy, then a distinguished 


blessing has attended me through life. I was but 
five years old, yet I can feel that hand even now.” 
The boy was Washington Irving, to whom, per- 
haps as a fruit of that blessing, we are indebted 
for the best biography of George Washington. 








ABOUT SPICES. 


Young ladies who are learning the art of cook- 
ery, as they handle the different spiceg, may be 
interested to know something of them besides 
their names and properties. They are mostly the 
products of the torrid zones. On the tropical 
islands of the Eastern hemisphere and the coast 
of Hindostan is cultivated a climbing shrub bear- 
ing the black pepper of commerce. It is a red- 
dish brown berry, gathered twice a year, and 
when dry assumes the form and color familiar to 
us. 
Cinnamon is the inner bark of a tree, growmg 
chiefly in Ceylon, of which island it is probably a 
native. 

Cloves are the dried buds of a small evergreen 
tree cultivated almost exclusively on the island of 
Amboyna, one of the spice islands. 

Nutmegs are the seed of a tree thirty feet high, 
now grown chiefly on the island of Banda. 

Mace is the outer covering of the nutmeg. 

Vanilla is the product of the vanilla plant, cul- 
tivated in Mexico, Central America and Brazil. 





TWO VIEWS OF LIFE. 


It is not wise to go through life with our eyes 
open only to its darkness and shadows. There 
is sunshine and blessing on every path if we will 
but see them, and flowers bloom even on thorn 
trees. If we would have a happy, or useful, or a 
contented old age, let us look for the blessings. 
Mrs. Sigourney thus expresses it, in a little poem 
of the ‘Two Old Women :” 


Two neighboring crones, antique and grey, 
Together talked, at close of day. 

One said, with brow of wrinkled care, 
“Life's cup, at first, was sweet and fair; 
On our young lips, with laughter gay, 

Its cream of brimming nectar lay; 

But vapid then it grew, and stale, 

And tiresome as a twice-told tale; 

And here, in weary age and pain, 

Its bitter dregs alone remain.”’ 


The other, with contented eye, 

Laid down her work, and made reply: 
“Yes, life was bright at morning tide, 
Yet, when the foam and sparkle died, 
More rich, methought, and purer, too, 
Its well-concocted essence grew ; 
E’en now, though low its spirit drains, 
And little in the cup remains, 

There's sugar at the bottom still, 

And we may taste it if we will.” * 








A NOBLE HORSE. 


Grant Thorburn says: ‘‘I once saw a horse in 
the neighborhood of New York, drawing a load of 
coal, twelve hundred weight, in a cart. The lane 
was very narrow—the driver, some distance be-| 
hind, was conversing with a neighbor. 
horse, on a slow walk, came up to a little child | 
sitting in the middle of the road, gathering up | 
dust with its little hands, and making mountains | 
out of mole hills. The horse stopped—he smelled | 
of the child—there was no room to turn off. | 
With his thick lips he gathered the frock between | 
his teeth, lifted the child, laid him gently on the | 
outside of the wheel track, and ‘went on his way 
rejoicing.’ And well might he rejoice—he had 
done a noble déed.” 








A BEAUTIFUL REPLY. 


A lady in Switzerland, addressing a La 
who was walking in his garden very early in the 
season, said: 

“I fear the plants which have come forward so 
rapidly will yet all be destroyed.” 

“God has been our father a great while,” was | 
the reply. 





A younG New England mamma, on the impor- 
tant occasion of making her little boy his first pair 
of colored trousers, conceived the idea it would 
be more economical to make them of the same di- 
mensions behind and before, so that they might 
be changed about and wear evenly—and so she 
fashioned them. Their effect, when donned by 
the little victim, was ludicrous in the extreme. 
Papa, at first sight of the boggy garment, ‘‘so 
fearfully and wonderfully made,” burst into a 
roar of laughter, and exclaimed, ‘‘O, my dear, 
how could you have the-heart to do it? Why, 
the poor little fellow won’t know whether he is go- 
ing to school or coming home.” 


Wuen Christ said, ‘‘Suffer little children to 
come unto Me,” He meant to receive them as 
children—playthings and all. His heart feels for 
their little griefs, and His heavenly hand rests 
upon their young heads. He has no wish to make 
men and women of them before receiving them; 
He takes them just as they are. 


**How dat, Sambo? 
tle of Bull Run! when 
de same night !” 

“Yes, Julius, you did, for sartin. You see our 
colonel, says he, ‘Boys, strike for your country 
and your homes!’ Well, some struck for der 
country, but dis chile struck for home. Dat 
splains de matter, yer see !” 


ys says you was at de bat- 
sees you at New York on 


On the occasion of the new year the Emperor 
presented to the son of Prince Napoleon an au- 
tomaton toy, representing a gardener with a bar- 
row. The figure walks backwards and forwards, 
and turns its head in the most natural manner, 
at the same time wheeling before it whatever may 
be put in the barrow. 


Way is a spider a good correspondent? Be- 
cause he drops a line at every post. 

Way is a petroleum dealer like an epicure? 
Because he lives on the fat of the land. 


Wry is dough like the sun? Because when it 
rises it is light. 

















carbon. Such vast quantities flow from the oil 


Za 


man, uged to say, ‘‘I have reason to believe that 


Se 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDs, 


It is well known to the Medical] Profession that 
IROW 


is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood, 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food js Dot 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the Decessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re. 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, wil) obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to ay 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
be predisposed to disease. 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable Combination 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI. 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF 1Roy, 

A New Discovery in Medicine, 

A New Discovery in Medicine, 
that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 


| |l 


























Wary are harbor dues like pocket-books ? 
cause they are port-monies. 





























ViTaL PRINCIPLE oR Lirz ELEMENT, IRON, Ne 
Tue Peruvian Syrup along 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. ing; 
Tue Peruvian Syrup in by 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. After 
Tue Peruvian Syrup knot « 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. P. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup ” 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases. leads 
Tue Peruvian Syrup and, t 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. over t 
Tue Peruvian Syrup rou 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. : P 
THe Peruvian Syrup anit 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. now w 
Tue Peruvian Syrup girl, fa 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. looked 
Tue Peruvian Syrup hard Ic 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, b 
Tue Peruvian Syrup — 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. and ¢é 
Tue Peruvian Syrup Her jet 
Animates and invigoratessan over-worked brain. lay ua 
Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendation, Her dr 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and othen, with s 
will be sent FREE to any address. P 
We select a few of the names to show the character of the tere on the ; 
timonials: arms w 
Rey. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Rey. Warren burton, Roswell Kinney, M. Db, been OF 
Kev. Arthur B: Fuller, S. H. Kendall, M.D," ‘ 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, W. R. Chisholm, M.D, it but t 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M. D., . d 
Rey. T. Starr King, Marcelino Aranda, M. D., = 
Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Abraham Wendell, M. D., thrust. i 
Rev. Jos. H. Clihch, A. A, Hayes, M. D., sibs 
Rey. Abm. Jackson, J. B. Chilton, M. D., dropped 
Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., H. E. Kinney, M. D., PP 
Rey. Henry Upham, John E. Williams, Esq., was me; 
Rev. 8S. H. Riddel, Thomas A. Dexter, Esq., 
Rev. P. C. Headley, Thomas C. Amory, Esq., woman | 
Rev. John W. Olmstead, Han. Peter Harvey. eats 
&@~ There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of child’s hh 
The | such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. /t has cured and tryii 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relies, and in- : 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give i a trial. sore ani 
j FOR SALE BY down be 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, seript fig 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, of Paris 
And by all Druggists. 9—eowly ; 
less, bea 
and also 
Visible, ¥ 
THE WHEELER & WILSON mal pres 
HIGHEST PREMIUM being dre 
SEWING MACHINE. costume ¢ 
The most simple and practical Sewing Machine in use. le Grand 
Orrick 228 WasHINGTON Sz., Boston. by a cle 
7-—3m 
and spark 
out ina ¢ 
peaked st 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER hoop, bell 
WILL PAIN KILLER STOP MY COUGH? Within th 
It will cure it, if used in season. -Ww even the | 
hot fi 
KENNEDY’S Pm 
1 
SALT-RHEUM ge 
us, 
OINTMENT thing wag 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, sad, what 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, cerning hit 
CURES SCALD HEAD, ot yet se 
CURES THE SHINGLES, His mi ‘ 
CURES RINGWORMS, bre 
CURES SORE EYES oo dor 
: an i 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, “ pane 
T inte 
CURES BURNS AND SCAEDS. still more li 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE Wise, dogg 
t=] 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Ndiculous | 
Price 25 Cents. the Various 
LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. Wess, susp 
40—ly Bell on his 
FAMILY DYE COLORS. his head loy 
(PATENTED OcT. 18, 1863.) dismal how! 
A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 40 impatier 
BLACK a , 
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